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The Japanese Student Army 


By the Rev. J. S. Motoda, Ph.D., Head-master of St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, and 
President of the Student Young Men’s Christian Association Union of Japan 


APAN as a nation is dominated by 
young men. In education and jour- 
nalism, law, science and trade only men 
of modern education can keep abreast of 
the times, and even in politics, where the 
so-called “elder statesmen” have long 
held sway, the younger set fill all but the 
highest posts. Therefore it is safe to say 
that the character of Japan will be more 
largely determined by her students than 
by any other class. To Christianize the 
students means to take the most direct 
step in the Christianization of the nation. 
The West has of late heard not a lit- 
tle about Japan’s military strength, but 
equally numerous and more noteworthy 
is her standing army of students. Co- 
education in colleges is unknown. For 
men there are at present two universities, 
two colleges, a military and a naval, eight 
high schools corresponding to German 
gymnasia, 190 middle schools and 60 
others of similar grade, one higher nor- 
mal school and 49 ordinary normal 
schools, 47 special schools and 233 schools 
of technology. In these 592 institutions 
there are enrolled over 120,000 students 
ranging from twelve to thirty years of 
age. 

Tokyo is by far the greatest student 
eenter. Here are found institutions of all 
grades, public and private, religious and 
secular. Their 45,000 students come 
from every corner of the Empire, for 
Tokyo is the student’s Mecca. There are 
also secondary centers, such as Kyoto, 
Sendai, Kumamoto, Okayama and Sap- 
poro. Beside these students in recog- 
nized schools- there are thousands of 
others, perhaps 15,000 in Tokyo alone, 


who, while attending no regular school, 
call themselves students. This nebulous 
mass is one of the most difficult for the 
police to control and for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to touch. 

In every country students have recog- 
nizable ear-marks. So in Japan, aside 
from the uniform and cap of government 
schools, certain manners and customs are 
peculiar to students. “I am a student” 
brings exemption from the code of eti- 
quette which requires one to bow low 
and long and to squat on one’s heels. 
Students often affect a sort of “ high- 
shoulder” swaggering gait not unlike 
that of a self-satisfied tar. The forms of 
address and expression common among 
students are understood in all parts of 
the country, even the most rustic. In 
character, I should describe them gener- 
ally as governed more by the feelings than 
by the will. There is an abnormal sen- 
sitiveness to all that appeals to feeling 
and passion, and the will being weak, the 
judgment is overborne by the desire for 
pleasure or indulgence. Add to this the 
fact that they are at the most expansive 
stage of life, and, lacking strong restraint 
from without or control from within, it 
is not surprising that physically they tend 
to intemperance, intellectually to doubt 
and aberration, emotionally to rash and 
violent deeds. 

The new civilization has brought new 
temptations. Cigarette-smoking, saloons 
and billiards appeal strongly to students. 
Then there are the dancing girls who ap- 
peal to the lonely student, and saké 
shops for the thirsty. Worse than these 
are the public prostitution houses, of 
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which there are five main ones easily ac- 
cessible about Tokyo. Vice is extremely 
cheap, eminent men defend and practice 
it, public opinion smiles at it. Chris- 
tianity is the only force that resolutely 
fights it and works to keep students from 
yielding to it. Buddhism is silent and 
powerless; Bushido, the stoical code of 
medieval knights, is all but extinct. 

The problem is plain: given 120,000 
students, predestined leaders, a privileged 
class ; self-confident, passionate, tempted ; 
old religious and moral forces moth- 
eaten; how shall they be saved for them- 
selves and for society ? 

To this problem the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union ex- 
clusively addresses itself. The Union 
traces its source to three Associations 
founded in Tokyo in 1888 which in- 
creased in number rapidly during Mr. 
Wishard’s visit in 1889. When Mr. Mott 
came in 1896, he found eleven surviving 
Associations and organized seventeen 
more, which united to form the Union in 
January 1897. These twenty-eight As- 
sociations have since grown to thirty-five 
containing 900 members. Since 1898 we 
have had a Japanese and a foreign trav- 
eling secretary. From this summer we 
expect to have a permanent Japanese 
secretary, the first graduate of the Im- 
perial University to enter a Christian 
calling. The Associations will contribute 
one cent a month a member for his sup- 
port and collect as much more from 
friends. Beside this they raise several 
hundred dollars each year for the thriving 
district training conferences and summer 
school. Evangelistic meetings for stu- 
dents are held frequently in the principal 
cities, for they are eager to hear men with 
a message. Bible study, a fair index of 
Association vigor, has increased sixty 
per cent. while the number of Associa- 
tions has increased only seventeen. The 
possibilities of the printing-press in our 
work have only begun to be tested, but a 
magazine and several pamphlets have 
proved very helpful. 

The Union is the only national student 
organization; it is growing steadily; it 
enjoys the confidence of the church at 
large; but compared with the problem 
stated above it seems insignificant. Out 
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of 593 schools, only forty have Student 
Associations; out of 120,000 odd stu- 
dents, less than a thousand, or seven in 
one thousand, are Christians. Yet it 
should be said that of the 60,000 who may 
properly be called college students the 
proportion of Christians is one to thir- 
teen, which is three times as great as in 
the population at large. Furthermore, 
many of the higher government colleges 
have been entered. The untouched field 
is the normal and middle schools. Many 
of the students of the latter are too young 
to be reached by present methods. It is 
nevertheless encouraging to note that 
most of the recently organized Associa- 
tions have been in government middle 
schools. 

There are obstacles, many and serious, 
but no organized or set opposition. The 
government schools are non-religious and 
teachers are generally indifferent, yet but 
rarely actively opposed, to our work. As 
for parents, sometimes non-Christians 
are eager to send their boys to Christian 
schools in hopes of their becoming Chris- 
tians. The great and comparatively open 
field of the Union, therefore, lies in the 
government schools. Their students are 
increasing at the rate of thirty per cent. 
a year. Two high schools (gymnasia) 
have been opened within a year. Mean- 
while private and Christian schools, 
though superior in certain respects, just 
hold their own. The Union, as a special- 
ized arm of the church, must evangelize 
and organize these government school 
men. Forty bands of men are at work 
doing this, quietly as leaven works, indi- 
vidually, as Christ and Andrew worked. 

Yet, in addition to the ordinary lines 
of Association activity there is one which 
cannot be over-emphasized in Japan, 
Christian student homes. Some Chris- 
tian educators hold that it might have 
been better from the first to build Chris- 
tian dormitories for government school 
students than to establish Christian 
schools in face of government competi- 
tion and opposition. Is it too late yet 


for mission boards to adopt the sugges- 
tion? It is gratifying to record that some 
Episcopalian workers feel the need so 
deeply that they have sent a Japanese 
brother to America to gather funds for 
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Association Building, Imperial 


a large home in Tokyo. The Associa- 
tions have already successfully tested the 
plan in six cities. Three homes, valued 
at $10,000, are Association property. 
Others are urgently needed in Osaka and 
Nagasaki, centers alike of trade and of 
temptation. But unfortunately, where 
the need is greatest, rents and prices are 
highest. So we must give friends abroad 
a chance to contribute. Few investments 
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University of Japan, at Tokyo. 


will yield a surer return than homes such 
as these. No one who has joined in a 
meeting at the homes of the Flowery 
Hill Association or the Faith and Love 
Club, or climbed to the tower room of 
prayer in the Home of the Imperial Uni- 
versity Association can doubt that the 
solidarity and activity of these foremost 
government school Associations is mainly 
due to their homes. 














The Phillips Brooks House at Harvard. 


Religious Activities at Harvard 


By E. C. Carter 


ie understand Harvard’s religious 
life aright one must remember 
that Harvard is no longer a Puritan 
Seminary, no longer a college dominated 
by Unitarian influences, but a liberal and 
independent university, which has freed 
itself from every sectarian influence, 
from every kind of yoke, religious or sec- 
ular. Because her professors subscribe 
to no one creed, because her faculty no 
longer drives the students, rebellious, ir- 
reverent and half-dressed to a compul- 
sory daily chapel service, many people 
throughout the country believe that few 
Harvard men are religious and that Har- 
vard itself is a hotbed of immorality and 
infidelity. No one will deny that there 
are among us agnostics, infidels, scoffers 
and many who are dissipated. But it 


would be hard to find in any section of 
our country a community of over four 
thousand in which all were devout and all 
morally irreproachable. 

Not only is the student body large, it 
is cosmopolitan. Here are found the ex- 
tremely wealthy as well as the extremely 
poor: Jew, gentile, Catholic, Protestant, 
evangelical and Unitarian. Fully half 
come from Massachusetts to be sure, yet 
260 come from west of the Mississippi 
and over 80 from foreign countries. 
And it is not strange that all types of 
men come to Cambridge, attracted as 
they are by some one of the seventeen de- 
partments of the university, academic, 
technical and professional, or by the un- 
equaled facilities for all sorts of athletic 
sports or by the opportunities for that 
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certain sort of culture which Boston’s so- 
cial life offers unstintingly to Harvard 
men. 

The opportunities on all sides are so 
numerous that life for the earnest man is 
intense. There is so much that is attrac- 
tive besides his courses beckoning him to 
athletics, to debating, to concerts, to the 
theater, to the activities of all sorts of 
clubs, literary and social, that he is in a 
ferment as regards what he should un- 
dertake. With so much more that is 
worth while to be done than a man can 
possibly do, it is not surprising that he 
should “cut” a dull prayer-meeting to 
hear a famous lecturer. 

Another peculiarity of Harvard life is 
responsible for the seeming smallness of 
the religious activities. Of the large 
number of men who live at home and 
come to college just for the day and of 
the still greater number of men who liv- 
ing within thirty miles of Cambridge go 
home for Sunday, only a few are made 
to see that however much their home 
church needs them, their first duty while 
in college is to their fellow students. Not 
a few men who come from a distance 
thinking the mixed society of the church 
more homelike and feeling that church 
work will fit them better for life in the 
church after graduation, shun the re- 
ligious life of the college and undertake 
in some Boston or Cambridge church, 
work that probably could be done by 
others. 

It will thus be seen that Harvard’s re- 
ligious life cannot be judged by the at- 
tendance at Appleton Chapel and the 
work of the religious societies. And 
yet it is an inspiration to drop into morn- 
ing chapel and see anywhere from 70 to 
200 men in devout worship and feel that 
every man has come there not because he 
is forced to, not because he feels it his 
duty but because he finds in that short 
service something that makes him a bet- 
ter man. 

Our chapel system brings to the uni- 
versity each year five prominent ministers 
of different denominations and localities 
who with the professor of Christian 
morals, for three weeks at a time in the 
fall and the spring take turns in conduct- 
ing the daily morning and the Sunday 


evening services and give their morning 
(and sometimes their afternoons and 
evenings) in the “ preacher’s room” in 
old Wadsworth House, meeting such stu- 
dents as wish to talk with them. 

Serving as a sort of parish house to 
Appleton Chapel and standing near the 
center of college life is Phillips Brooks 
House, dedicated in January, 1900, “to 
piety, charity and philanthropy in grate- 
ful memory of Phillips Brooks.” Here 
sheltered under the same kindly roof and 
inspired by the now silent influence of 
Harvard’s greatest preacher, are the 
homes of the several religious and phil- 
anthropic societies. 

The Religious Union, the smallest club, 
brings together every other week during 
the winter, a few men irrespective of 
creed, for a plain straightforward discus- 
sion of ethical and religious topics. 

A large proportion of the 400 Roman 
Catholics in the university are members 
of the Harvard Catholic Club. Its finely 
equipped reading-room has a growing 
library of Catholic books. Private con- 
ferences and public meetings are held and 
the club has recently secured the services 
of a spiritual director. Several of its 
members are engaged in social and re- 
ligious work in neighboring churches. 
The club is doing much to accomplish its 
purpose of promoting the religious inter- 
ests of the Roman Catholics of the uni- 
versity, of making the Catholic religion 
better at Harvard and of increasing the 
good will that exists between Catholics 
and non-Catholics in the university. 

The St. Paul’s Society composed of 
members of what is probably the most 
numerous denomination in the university, 
the Episcopalian, has about seventy mem- 
bers and is growing in strength. Once a 
week throughout the year and daily dur- 
ing Lent, the society affords its members 
opportunities for uniting in worship ac- 
cording to the forms of their church. Be- 
sides the religious work within the so- 
ciety most of its members are doing 
either boys’ club or Sunday-school work. 
An increasing number of its officers and 
members are members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and its ex- 
ecutive committee recently resolved that 
the society’s aims were common with 
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those of the Christian Association and 
that it should co-operate with the Asso- 
ciation in every way. 

Independent of the religious societies 
and yet assisted much by them is the So- 
cial Service Committee. This committee 
serves as a sort of clearing-house be- 
tween the men in the university who are 
seeking a change for social service and 
the charitable institutions of Boston and 
Cambridge which are looking for work- 
ers. 

The largest and most influential re- 
ligious society is of course the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Founded 
in 1802 as the Society of Christian Breth- 
ren, reorganized in the 80’s as a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, it has been 
through a persistent devotion to the two 
objectives of all Association work, char- 
acter and service, that the organization 
has outlived the trials of a perpetually 
changing and never adequate home, till 
now settled at last in fitting quarters its 
life has become something more than a 
pitiful struggle for bare existence. 

The chief aim of its officers since com- 
ing into the Phillips Brooks House has 
been to strengthen the Association in- 
tensively rather than extensively. There 
have been to be sure 112 accessions to 
membership this year to correspond with 
45 of last year, but the feeling has been 
that the foundations must be lasting if 
an Association of wide influence is to be 
built up. There have been this year over 
forty men in the three Bible study 
courses of the association. Three years 
ago there were but fourteen. Three 
years ago the attendance on the Wednes- 
day meetings averaged thirty-five; this 
year about sixty. The greatest gain has 
been in the work done by the Association 
outside of the university. During the 
year thirty deputations have been sent to 
churches, city associations, and prepara- 
tory schools. Every Sunday afternoon 
twelve men teach in a Chinese Sunday- 
school. On T-wharf in Boston the asso- 
ciation maintains a reading-room for 
fishermen which is used by 160 men each 
day. At two Boston rescue missions 
members of the Association conduct 
evangelistic meetings each week. A 
dozen men assist in the work of the Riv- 
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erside Alliance—a Cambridge church 
mission. As many more are teaching in 
mission Sunday-schools. 

At East Cambridge, in a much neg- 
lected district, the Association started 
last November a juvenile library which is 
used by 250 children. In connection with 
this several clubs and classes have been 
organized with such success that half 
of a six-tenement house is now used. 
Over thirty men have assisted in this en- 
terprise, which next year will be under 
the direction of a salaried superintendent. 
By means of all this varied and prac- 
tical work the position of the Association 
in college life has been greatly strength- 
ened and its influence widened. 

Without doubt the most important 
event in the religious life of the year was 
the visit of John R. Mott. In March at 
the invitation of a union committee rep- 
resenting practically all the religious in- 
terests of the university, Mr. Mott spent 
three days in Cambridge, making four 
addresses and spending all the rest of his 
time till midnight each day in private 
conference with men. The first meeting 
was attended by 450, a larger number of 
men than have been present at any one 
religious meeting Sunday and week-day 
during the whole year. Though there 
were many other conflicting attractions 
the interest in the remaining meetings did 
not decrease. To the meetings as well as 
to the conferences came an unusually 
large number of the prominent society 
and club men who seldom frequent 
Phillips Brooks House and Appleton 
Chapel. The influence of Mr. Mott’s visit 
cannot be measured by the number of 
men who decided to go into the church 
and to enter into the work of the religious 
societies though this number is not in- 
significant. There were no unusual 
demonstrations, nothing but what was 
real and lasting. Those who are closest 
to the heart-life of the university know 
that during this year there have been set 
in motion influences which have already 
changed and will continue to transform 
the lives of many students. Not since 
Henry Drummond visited Harvard has 
any one man exerted such a deep and 
abiding influence on this ancient univer- 
sity. 

















Dwight Hall—Home of the Yale Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Religious Life at Yale 
By H. B. Wright 


¥~ COLLEGE, according to the 

testimony of one of its early doc- 
uments, was founded to train men for 
efficient Christian service “in church 
and civil state.” Hence, although the 
early officers, the teaching staff as well 
as the trustees, were Congregational 
clergymen, the desire to produce a laity 
trained in Christian principles was from 
the start as prominent as the purpose to 
secure educated men for the ministry. 
Yale has ever held her first duty to be the 
making of men, in the deepest and best 
sense of the words. The sentiment of 
the twelve clergymen who gathered at 
Kenilworth at the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century has been reiterated at 
many times in Yale’s history, but never 
with more emphasis or earnestness than 
by President Hadley in his recent inau- 
gural address, when he declared that the 
Yale of to-day stood for one thing above 


all else—the making of Christian gentle- 
men. 

When Yale was founded in 1701 the 
religious life of the country was at a low 
ebb. During the first forty years of the 
college’s existence there were few, if any, 
periods of marked religious interest. All 
students, whether preparing for the min- 
istry or not, were instructed regularly in 
theology in addition to the other studies. 
The college was distinctly Congrega- 
tional, so much so that one of the early 
rectors was publicly dismissed because of 
his Episcopalian tendencies. White- 
field’s visit to New Haven in 1741 pro- 
duced the first great revival and the ex- 
cesses which followed that evangelist’s 
departure from America resulted in the 
famous expulsion of David Brainerd. 
But it also won for the students the right 
of individual initiative in religious mat- 
ters. In 1757, in response to a petition 
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of students and tutors, a college church 
was established solely for Yale and at 
about the same time a chapel was erected 
and a pastor, Dr. Daggett, installed. 
Under the latter’s preaching, a second 
revival with marked results, took place 
which was followed in 1764 by White- 
field’s last visit to the college. 

During the years of the Revolutionary 
War, the religious life was striously in- 
terrupted. Whatever preaching there 
was has been aptly characterized as mar- 
tial rather than spiritual. Ther too, 
from all the colleges of the land the 
young man who would have molded 
sentiment were drawn away to serve in 
the American troops and their places 
were filled by those of less exalted ideals 
who entered educational institutions in 
order to escape military service. Yale 
does not seem to have suffered as severe- 
ly as some other colleges in this respect, 
for at the very close of the war, under 
most unfavorable circumstances, a revival 
occurred by which so many members 
were added to the college church that it 
was larger than at any other time before 
in its existence. But Dr. Wales, who 
was the soul of the revival, was suddenly 
taken ill and died within a few years, 
leaving the college exposed to the subtle 
influences of French infidelity. The re- 
ligious interest was soon at the lowest 
that it has ever been in the history of 
Yale. The college church contained only 
eight members and at a certain commun- 
ion service only one undergraduate was 
present. Infidel clubs were organized 
and men called each other by the names 
of leading infidels. At this juncture, 
however, in 1795, the Rev. Timothy 
Dwight was called to the presidency and 
by his frankness, ability, and strength of 
personality not only entirely demolished 
all the arguments of the infidels, but in- 
augurated an era of revivals which ex- 
tended uninterruptedly for nearly sixty 
years. From 1797 to 1858 the college 
was favored with no less than fifteen dis- 
tinct spiritual awakenings, the most far- 
reaching of which was the great revival 
of 1831 when 131 men publicly professed 
Christ. 

This same period was marked by the 
inception of many student religious and 
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Yale Hall—Head-quarters of Yale’s City 
Mission Work. 


moral organizations. Tract, Bible, mis- 
sionary and temperance societies all 
flourished, and after 1831 Yale men 
turned their attention toward mission 
and Sunday-school work in the city, out- 
side their own walls. 

The period of the Civil War was 
marked by a religious declension but one 
of by no means the magnitude of the 
Revolutionary period. The religious 
forces had become organized and estab- 
lished and were better able to cope with 
the adverse conditions which are invari- 
ably attendant upon a war. In 1869 the 
3erkeley Association, a society of Epis- 
copalian students, was organized and 
still continues. While preserving that 
independence of other creeds so dear to 
every churchman, in regard to its mid- 
week services, it works in complete har- 
mony with the other organized religious 
societies of the college. In 1876 Battell 
Chapel was completed and two years 
later Mr. Moody made his first visit to 
Yale. 

In 1879 the Christian Social Union 
was founded, which marks the beginning 
of organized Christian work by stu- 
dents for students in its present form. 
This was merged into the Yale Young 
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Men’s Christian Association in 1881. 
Five years later, Dwight Hall, the hand- 
some home of the Association on the 
campus, was dedicated and a graduate 
general secretary was appointed. From 
that time until the present day the Asso- 
ciation has steadily grown in numbers 
and as a power in Yale life. It now has 
a membership of nearly 1,000. As the 
college has developed into the university, 
the Association has likewise expanded. 
With the exception of the general sec- 
retary and a graduate advisory commit- 
tee it is organized and manned solely 
by undergraduates, some 200 of whom 
are included on its committees. Be- 
sides Dwight Hall, the Association has 
quarters for its Scientific Department 
and a mission building in the lower dis- 
trict of the city erected at the expense of 
$8,000. Practical mission work is car- 
ried on in four distinct sections of the 
city. The money to support the work 
as well as the salary of a Yale graduate 
in the foreign field is raised bythe stu- 
dents. About 200 men are enrolled in 
weekly class Bible study and the attend- 
ance at the voluntary Sunday evening 
services in Dwight Hall at times during 
the year runs as high as 500. A distinc- 
tive thing about the voluntary religious 
life at Yale is that it is generally re- 
garded as a means and not as an end. 
There is little trace of what might be 
called a professional religious class. 

Four great preachers have especially 
left their stamp on Yale—Whitefield, 
Dwight, Drummond and Moody. White- 
field in 1740 championed and made pos- 
sible voluntary student religious effort. 
Dwight checked infidelity and inaugu- 
rated such an evangelistic spirit in the 
college that Yale was uninfluenced by the 
Unitarian movement of 1815. Drum- 
mond in 1886 showed Yale men that re- 
ligion was a reasonable thing and that 
the man of prominence, athletic, social or 
literary, had a duty toward his mates in 
the matter of religious influence. Moody 
in 1899 demonstrated that the day for 
a practical, common-sense revival in col- 
leges had not passed, and made possible 
the great work of Mott and Speer in 
1900, when 100 men publicly acknowl- 
edged Christ as Lord. 
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Sixty per cent. of the students in Yale 
to-day are church members. In ‘the 
Academic Department alone, attendance 
on religious exercises is compulsory, but 
this requirement is zealously guarded by 
the great majority of students. It is 
generally admitted that the system of 
compulsory chapel does more than any 
other one thing to preserve the true Yale 
spirit and ‘to make it possible for Yale 
to retain all that is best in college life in 
the environs of a university. 

In Yale of to-day there are four great 
forces making for righteousness. The 
first of these is the college faculty. Yale’s 
professors, as the critical student eye ob- 
serves them, are earnest Christian men 
and scoffers at religion are unknown 
among them. It counts for a great deal 
when young men see experience and abil- 
ity on the side of Christ. 

The second great force is the secret 
society system. This system is peculiar 
to Yale and has its faults, but it is uni- 
versally known that a man’s chances for 
social advancement are practically sealed 
if he is dissipated. Yale societies, so far 
as is possible, honestly try to recognize 
character whenever and wherever it 
shows itself. 

Third in order are the chapel preachers 
and lecturers. Over thirty of the leading 
preachers of the land—men of national 
reputation and of all denominations— 
speak annually to the undergraduate 
body. The messages which these men 
bring are invariably stimulating and chal- 
lenge the thought of the most indiffer- 
ent.. Lecture courses on Christian citi- 
zenship and Christian evidences exert a 
like influence. 

Finally should be mentioned the Yale 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It 
alone lays stress on the value of individ- 
ual, personal effort to win men for Christ. 
The trust committed to it is therefore a 
great one. Whatever position of influ- 
ence it may have reached in the college 
life has been reached with the realization 
of its leaders that it has not yet attained. 
It has large and grave problems before it 
at the opening of the twentieth century. 
It will undertake them with humility and 
an appreciation of the responsibilities 
which they involve. 
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The Princeton Association and Its Activities 
By F. L. Janeway 


HERE are few, if any, institutions 

in America which can boast of a 
situation on such historic ground as can 
Princeton University. After seven years 
residence in Elizabeth and Newark, New 
Jersey, by order of the trustees the College 
of New Jersey was moved to its pres- 
ent home in Princeton on the old high- 
way from New York to Philadelphia 
about ten miles east of Trenton. The 
only building which was needed to house 
the college was Nassau Hall, familiarly 
known as “Old North,” whose solid 
walls covered with the ivy planted by the 
classes of the last half century still are 
the pride of the modern campus. It is 
called “ Old North ” because it forms the 
north side of the quadrangle which sur- 
rounds the old cannon—the quadrangle 
which for the first half of the last cen- 
tury was all the buildings of which the 
college could boast. This cannon—a 
souvenir of the Revolutionary War—is 
a constant reminder that over the neigh- 
boring road the British troops under 
Cornwallis followed Washington’s forces 


as they retreated across the Delaware in 
the winter of 1775; that it played its part 
in the fight which took place not two 
miles away from its present location, 
when Washington followed up his vic- 
torious night attack in Trenton in the 
crisis of the war by a second attack on 
the British as they retreated across the 
ground they had so recently crossed in 
triumph; that Nassau Hall was the bar- 
racks of the troops of both sides and the 
headquarters of both generals during the 
war and that its walls were shattered by 
a cannon ball which, the story goes, tore 
the picture of George III. from the place 
where to-day hangs a life-size painting 
of Washington. This “ Old North” was 
during the summer of 1783 the capital 
of the nation where the Continental Con- 
gress held its sittings and where they ten- 
dered the commander-in-chief the thanks 
of the nation. 

But this paper is historical only so far 
as history will enhance the interest of the 
reader in the life which to-day is en- 
joyed on the Princeton campus. It is an 
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out-of-door life which the Princeton stu- 
dent leads. The thirty-three buildings 
which stand on the campus still leave 
room for plenty of grass and trees. 

The interests of the undergraduate 
world in Princeton, as in any university, 
are diverse and complex. The two marble 
halls—the homes of the Cliosophic and 
American Whig Societies, both of which 
antedate the Revolution—represent the 
literary life on the campus. Beside these 
there are the regular undergraduate 
periodicals—daily, weekly, monthly and 
annual—which offer their inducements to 
the men who will work for them. The 
social life of the college is represented 
by the upper-class clubs, whose houses 
are grouped on Prospect Avenue. Be- 
sides these there are small literary clubs, 
athletic teams, great and small, the regu- 
lar college curriculum, the dramatic club 
and other organizations to take the time 
of the student. 

The columns of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
have already recorded the position and 
character of the double-memorial Asso- 
ciation building at Princeton, Murray- 
Dodge Hall. It stands in memory of 
Hamilton Murray of the class of 1872 
and of W. Earl Dodge, of the class of 
1879. Dodge Hall is not yet a year 
old; Murray Hall is more than twenty. 
Dodge Hall, the gift of Mr. W. E. 
Dodge and his son Cleveland H. Dodge 
°79, is for the use of all the students of 
the university, but is especially for the 
use and under the control of the Phila- 
delphian Society, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Princeton. 

This society was founded in 1825 by a 
few earnest men, among them James 
Brainerd Taylor of the class of 1826 
whose biography may be found in “ The 
Evangelical Library” of the American 
Tract Society. The early records of the 
society were entirely lost in the fire 
which burned a part of Nassau Hall in 
1855. Hence its membership, and other 
interesting facts must remain unknown. 
But we do know that it early began to 
make its influence felt, which is manifest 
in the increase of men entering the min- 
istry after its founding. It has remained 
for the past seventy-five years a factor in 
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the life of the university, enjoying sea- 
sons of great blessing and suffering 
through periods of depression until to- 
day it stands in unprecedented strength 
an organization into whose keeping as 
never before the spiritual welfare of the 
undergraduates has been given. Of the 
1,168 undergraduates (omitting in our 
count the graduate students, many of 
whom are connected with the theological 
seminary) the membership is 611 and of 
the faculty forty-two are members. 

Murray-Dodge Hall is of course the 
center of the voluntary religious life of 
the campus. In it on every Sunday even- 
ing each college class holds its prayer- 
meeting—an informal gathering led by a 
member of the class. On Thursday 
evening of each week the society is ad- 
dressed by some speaker of repute. This 
meeting is held in the auditorium. The 
Bible classes of the society meet Wednes- 
day evening in Dodge Hall. The total 
enrollment is 210. The mission study 
class meets on Monday afternoon. Be- 
side the committees which supervise these 
forms of work there is a committee 
which collects the money which goes tow- 
ard the support of Robert R. Gailey, As- 
sociation secretary in Tientsin and to the 
Princeton Town Club—a mission for the 
boys and men of the town of Princeton. 
The sum contributed this year for these 
two objects was over $1,000, of which the 
greater part was given systematically in 
monthly installments. Another commit- 
tee takes care of the library of the society 
in Murray Hall. The entire work of the 
Association is under the supervision of a 
general secretary. 

Such in brief is the situation in the 
religious life at Princeton. This Associa- 
tion, rejoicing in a glorious past, fortu- 
nate in its friends, unselfishly proud of 
the prosperity of the Christian work in 
other colleges, faces the future to-day 
with the determination to use as a God- 
given trust the complete equipment which 
it possesses, conscious of the defects in 
its work, not counting itself to have at- 
tained but pressing onward to fulfil its 
mission of love and service for its mem- 
bers, for their fellow-students, and for 
their Master. 











The Use of Meditation in Secret Prayer 


By Professor H. C. G. Moule 


E are all intensely sure of the 
vital importance of secret pray- 
er. Nothing will be more universally 
agreed upon in any circle of living Chris- 
tians than that the practice of secret 
prayer is a sine qua non, if our spiritual 
life is to be in the least degree strong and 
communicative. If we are to bear the 
living fruit of a living contact with the 
Lord Jesus, we absolutely must practice 
secret prayer, in the sense very different 
from a series of brief and perfunctory oc- 
casions when we “ say our prayers.” 
Yet I venture to think that many, very 
many, members of such Christian circles, 
if their whole mind and experience were 
spoken out, would own to a conscious- 
ness of the difficulty of making secret 
prayer “a living, bright reality.” What 
I mean is not so much the great, abiding 
difficulty, say rather impossibility, in- 
herent in us as sinners and as mortals, of 
praying at all, in any sense worth nam- 
ing, without the blessed Spirit’s “ help 
for our infirmities.” In prayer, that 
mighty “help” within us is as necessary 
as the “help” above us, where our 
eternal High Priest, our Paraclete (I 
John ii. 1) on the throne, maketh inter- 
cession. But I refer now to a sort of dif- 
ficulty which lies more, so to speak, on 
the level of our own good or bad man- 
agement. I have in mind obstacles and 
drawbacks which we feel ought to be re- 
moved or relieved by an intelligent en- 
quiry after methods, and a reverent use 
of means. The Christian man has cried 
earnestly for “ the spirit of supplication,” 
and has looked to his Lord and Teacher 
to “teach him to pray.” And he has 
prayed, with earnest purpose. Yet a cer- 
tain merely mental, or even merely phys- 
ical, imperfection in his praying has sad- 
ly struck him. He has wandered far, 
perhaps wildly, in thought, and he is 
aware that this has had much to do with 
a lack of freshness and movement of the 
mind, which ought to be corrigible, in 
some measure, by himself; just as he 
might deal by intelligent methods with a 
similar consciousness in (for example) 
his hours of college study. 


, D.D., of Cambridge University 


Now there are many ways in which 
the Christian, longing to “pray with 
prayer” (James 5:17), may seek to 
meet and counteract such difficulties. 
He may take physical means. My own 
experience has taught me that it may be 
an invaluable help, in secret, and with 
holy reverence of purpose, to pace up 
and down, and audibly to speak out even 
the innermost petitions. But whatever 
be the fitness of such a method for the 
individual’s need, some mental helps to 
“praying with prayer” will surely be 
appropriate to the needs of us all, used, 
of course, with a free and elastic per- 
sonal adaptation. 

Prominent among these let me place 
the word meditation. The right use of 
meditation in prayer is, I believe, of best 
and noblest service in the believer’s use 
of his “ access” in the secret hour. 

What do I mean? The word medita- 
tion is almost technical in some quarters ; 
in fact, it is a properly technical term in 
the devotional theology of the Church of 
Rome. There, meditation is elaborated 
into a process of, I had almost said, fine 
art, with minute directions how to pre- 
pare and carry through the deliberate 
and developed action. I do not sweep- 
ingly condemn such a conception. For 
some minds, and sometimes, such a “ go- 
ing up” on stairs of ordered thought 
may be nobly useful, provided the stair- 
case is laid on Scripture lines and built 
of the rock-material of Scripture. But 
I mean now something more simple in 
idea, and which can be more briefly put 
into use. 

Here first remark, that one great fact 
about the Bible account of prayer is that 
prayer is never meant, in its normal 
form, to be only petition. Obviously, it 
includes both confession and thanksgiv- 
ing, things perfectly distinct from peti- 
tion. In close connection with them 
both, it continually involves also adora- 
tion, in which the believing soul asks 
nothing, but gives itself up, and out, be- 
fore the invisible Majesty, in something 
of that pure, awed, happy tribute of 
“wonder, love, and praise,” all poured 
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forth from the vessel of an unreserved 
self-submission, which is indicated to 
us as the very essence of the experience 
of heaven. 

Now this leads me to some simple sug- 
gestions upon the practice of meditation 
in secret prayer. I would recommend 
something of the following sort, as a 
normal element, larger or smaller, in the 
actual time of secret prayer. Let part 
of that time—it may be just three min- 
utes, it may be thirty, it may be anything, 
as we are led in the grace of God, and 
in circumstances of time—be given to 
speaking out (orally or not) distinctly, 
in plain sentences, before “ Him that is 
invisible,” some great fact of His revela- 
tion, in the words of His Scripture, and 
then our personal thought upon it, our 
inference from it (perhaps the simplest, 
perhaps the deepest), above all for our 
own hearts and lives. Let us place our- 
selves, as it were, in front of some great 
objective certainty of the truth of Christ, 
and not be in a hurry to look away from 
it. Let us not go from it at once to even 
holy aspirations, or holy petitions. Let 
us “ consider ” it, with that sort of “ con- 
sideration” which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews so earnestly commends in re- 
spect of our blessed Lord, both in His 
majesty, His offices, and His example. 
Yes, stand (if but for a quict three min- 
utes) in front of the promise, in front 
of the gift of grace, in front of the title 
of Christ, in front of the explicit terms 
which convey the divine secret of abso- 
lute forgiveness, or of full sanctification, 
or of immortal and celestial hope. Let 
us stand in front of some equally explicit 
word about the Master’s claims (all 
written, like the title, upon His cross of 
sacrifice for us), and about His will that 
we should live (in union with Him, by 
the Spirit,) the life among men whose 
motto always is “ Love, Serve.” I say, 
let us stand quietly in front of these 
great objective spiritual facts. As much 
as possible let us use the words of the 
Book itself in stating them to our souls. 
Then let us use, very simply indeed, our 
own words, the words of common and 
modern speech, in stating to ourselves 
what they mean for us; what it is to us, 
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in the life of to-day, that this Lord Jesus 
Christ died and lives, that this Holy 
Spirit is given to the asker, that this par- 
don is such and such, that this promise 
of power is worded so, that (purely as 
a matter of fact, before feeling,) we are 
such and such to Christ, so loved, and so 
annexed, that He has such and such 
glorious purposes for others, through us, 
that there lies before us, in the coming 
time, somewhere, because of Him, His 
heaven, with its absolute gladness and 
its absolute service. 1 repeat my phrase, 
“let us stand before” these things. I 
am not so much thinking now of kneel- 
ing as of standing—in a spiritual sense 
in both cases. My point is that we must 
give some real scope to pure contempla- 
tion of the supremely sacred facts, and 
to the putting of that contemplation into 
some sort of order, for fresh storage in 
the soul. That, I am sure, is what we 
too often fail to do in the exercises of 
secret prayer, and the loss, I believe, is 
very great. 

But will not such standings, as 
thoughtful faith places itself before its 
treasures to consider them, soon give 
way, by a spiritual instinct, to kneelings? 
That is my closing point. Meditation in 
secret prayer is not a thing meant to 
terminate in itself. Even in glory, the 
contemplative life will never terminate 
in itself. “‘ They see His face;” ah, 
prospect of joy unspeakable; yes, we 
shall see it at last. But then, all the 
while, “‘ His servants shall serve Him.” 
So here, we “ consider,’ that we may 
adore, in a growing love and wonder. 
We “consider,” that we may ask, with 
an ever-deepening gratitude and ex- 
pectancy. We “consider,” that we may 
say, with the more submission and the 
more purpose, “ Here am I, send me.” 

Will not our praying-times have less 
and less in them of a suspicion of mea- 
gerness and of monotony, if we will in- 
fuse more and more consciously into 
them this element of meditation? 
“ While we are musing ” thus, with some 
definite fact of blessing to muse upon, 
our “heart shall burn,” and we shall 
“speak with our tongue,” in accents full 
of life, to Him. 
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Strategic Times in the Association Year 


The Time to Win Men for Christ 
3y E. T. Colton 


HOSE who are to direct the first 
public religious meeting of the 
student Association—the fall decision 
meeting—should reflect long on the de- 
cisive character of introductory events in 
a college man’s career. Let them know 
that the student who goes wrong usually 
begins wrong; that the supreme peril of 
college life is not a riotous current of out- 
breaking sin, but the sure drift into spirit- 
ual insensibility which a freshman inau- 
gurates when he elects to major in sci- 
ence, joins the training squad, pledges to 
a fraternity, but fails to matriculate in 
the Kingdom of God. That committee 
will some day bear self-reproach that 
temporizes with the decision meeting by 
assuming that first impressions are not 
final. 

The ends to be desired are essentially 
those sought in a spiritual awakening— 
the recognition and obedience of the laws 
of spiritual life. An Association there- 
fore is likely to grasp the form and lose 
the substance if it belittles the functions 
by using the occasion to recruit member- 
ship in the organization. When if not 
at the beginning shall the primacy of 
Jesus Christ be proclaimed, the Gospel’s 
condemnation of cherished sin, its expos- 
ure of the selfish fool, and its outlook on 
abundant life. The kingdom of God de- 
lays its coming in our colleges for a gen- 
eration of Christians who will seek it 
first, who will seek it intelligently, and 
will seek it with all intensity of purpose. 

A few settled principles have grown 
out of the experience of Associations that 
from year to year bear fruit through this 
agency. They have conducted such a ser- 
vice. They have limited attendance to 
the college constituency. Their prin- 
ciples have been entitled to the attention 
and confidence of new students by “ be- 
coming the servants of all.” Fellowship 
has abounded such as men have never 





known among strangers. The speakers 
secured early have had the student point 
of view and have been the friends of men. 
The most effective musical talent of the 
community has been laid under tribute. 
The entire student body has received at- 
tractive dignified notice of the address- 
es to be given, and each man has known 
he would be welcome. These meetings 
have been characterized by promptness, 
vigor, frankness, sympathy, and convic- 
tion. The plans have been made and ex- 
ecuted in prayer through a period not of 
six weeks but of months. Much reliance 
has been placed upon approved methods 
of work in preparing the individual man 
for the message and in following up its 
appeal. 

The promised and the expected have 
occurred. Scores of men not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ have owned or re- 
newed allegiance to Him as Lord of the 
college life, and throughout a course be- 
set with powerful insidious temptation, 
amid the confusion of doubts and the 
promptings of self-will, have been thank- 
ful that they did not fight alone the un- 
equal battle. 


The Time to Enlist Men in Bible 
Study 


By C. C. Rutledge, Ohio Wesleyan 
University 


REPARATION for the Bible study 
rally should be begun in the spring. 

Let the new president, as soon as pos- 
sible after his inauguration, call a confer- 
ence of all his officers and committeemen 
at which should be given carefully pre- 
pared and inspiring talks on every phase 
of Association work, and especially on 
the Bible study department. Every man 
at that conference should have two things 
deeply impressed upon him: (1) that 
systematic Bible study is absolutely es- 
sential to growth in the Christian life, 
and (2) that the Association cannot ef- 
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fectively nor even conscientiously appeal 
to students to take up a course in Bible 
study unless the officers and committee- 
men of that Association can recommend 
the work by enrolling themselves. Right 
then and there every member of that con- 
ference should be enrolled. Such is the 
first step in the “ rally,” and one which if 
not accomplished renders the remaining 
ones very difficult if not useless. 

The next step should be the appoint- 
ment and training of Bible study leaders. 
Except under peculiar local conditions 
these leaders should be students. One of 
the largest benefits to be derived from 
this work comes from that close personal 
contact which in most cases is lacking in 
the presence of a member of the faculty. 
During the summer the chairman of the 
Bible study committee should keep in 
close touch with his leaders. He should 
get out a neat prospectus setting forth 
the titles of the different courses, their 
nature, names of leaders, and a terse ar- 
gument for systematic, devotional Bible 
study, strengthened by a few short state- 
ments from competent persons of the 
worth of such study. 

At the opening of college in the fall 
every member of the fall campaign com- 
mittee should be instructed to hand a 
prospectus to each new student with a 
casual remark about the value of Bible 
study—a casual remark only because the 
new student’s mind is too much crowded 
with other things on that opening day to 
be importuned. The little seed sown at 
that time will spring forth and bear fruit 
under the added stimulus of the “ rally.” 

We have now come to the “ rally” in 
which must burst forth all the latent en- 
ergy of previous plans. The “rally” is 
the culminating point, but the bulk of the 
real labor precedes it. A forceful, elo- 
quent speaker, from abroad if possible, 
one of recognized ability in this line, 
should be secured to make the address. 
He should be followed by the Bible study 
chairman with a brief description of the 
courses, and immediately those previous- 
ly appointed should pass among the stu- 
dents with enrollment cards. 

Above all let every thought and action 
be pervaded with the spirit of Christ and 
with real love for our fellow-men. 
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The Time to Push Mission Study 
and Mission Giving 


By F. W. Anderson, Toronto 


T is true of every meeting of the As- 
sociation that the measure of its suc- 
cess depends upon the preparation which 
is made for it, and this is certainly true 
of the missionary rally. The plans for 
this meeting should be laid so far as pos- 
sible in the spring, before the members of 
the missionary committee separate for 
vacation; or at least before the delegates 
leave the summer school. Of course it 
is most desirable that the chairman of 
the missionary committee and the leader 
of the mission study class should be to- 
gether at the summer conference, for here 
the course can be finally determined and 
the leader, with his new inspiration and 
suggestions, will go home to prepare him- 
self for the important task assigned him. 
In the matter of time, it is taken for 
granted that the Bible study rally shall 
have the precedence at the opening of 
college, but the missionary rally should 
follow at the next regular meeting of the 
Association. It will be very desirable, if 
the right man can be found, to have a 
brief, pointed talk from an enthusiastic 
professor or church pastor, or even from 
a leading student, upon the importance of 
the Christian student’s relation to the 
missionary enterprise ; but the chief feat- 
ure of this meeting should be a careful 
presentation of the policy of the mission- 
ary department, especially along lines of 
mission study and missionary finance. 
Here the leader of the proposed mission 
study class will be ready, with his text- 
book in hand, to give a clear and concise 
statement of the plan of study and the 
value of the course in question. This 
may well be followed immediately by a 
request that all who wish to procure the 
text and follow the course should signify 
their intention by rising and giving their 
names to the leader or the chairman of 
the missionary committee. This might 
be very much stimulated by a private can- 
vass before the meeting of the most likely 
men and by having them ready to rise 
promptly. 
Next in order will come the appeal for 
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subscriptions to the missionary financial 
scheme of the Association. The object 
of this giving should be previously de- 
termined by the committee and ratified by 
the cabinet, and then it can be urged 
without reserve by some able man. 
Printed pledges or blank slips can then 
be circulated among the men, and, after 
silent or audible prayer that the true spirit 
of giving may prevail, the pledges may 
then be collected from those who have de- 
cided their amounts. It is perhaps need- 
less to add that this meeting should not 
be prolonged past the usual length, and 
that it should be made as bright and in- 
teresting as possible. 

Only a word further remains to be said 
regarding the work of the committee in 
following up the impressions of this rally. 
The work has only been begun. Those 
men who gave their names for the study 
class should be called together immedi- 
ately after the meeting and their orders 
taken for the text-books and the time for 
the first meeting of the class determined. 
Then a further canvass might well be 
made of other possible men who did not 
give in their names, in order that the class 
may begin with the largest possible num- 
ber. A personal canvass should also be 
made immediately of those who had not 
decided upon the amount of their sub- 
scription, and also among others who 
were not present at the meeting. In this 
way several men may be led to contribute 
to the missionary fund, for whom this 
plan of systematic giving may become a 
real means of grace. 


The Time to Raise the Budget 
By G. S. Phelps, University of Wisconsin 


NE of the first things for the newly 
elected cabinet to do is the prepa- 

ration of the financial budget for the en- 
suing year. Each chairman should care- 
fully consider the needs of his committee 
and, keeping in mind a_ progressive 
policy, should prepare himself to state 
what amount will be required to make 


his work most effective. These estimates 
being submitted the cabinet will be able 
to judge, in the light of the needs of the 
entire association, to what extent the 
recommendations of the chairmen can be 
adopted. 

While we limit our budget to the 
amount of our legitimate resources, let 
us not neglect to consider a policy of wise 
expansion. Growth in the size of the 
budget usually marks growth in the scope 
and effectiveness of the work of an asso- 
ciation. But expansion is practically im- 
possible without the cultivation of all re- 
sources. The time to begin this is in the 
spring. It enables each committee to 
plan its work in accordance with its finan- 
cial limitations,—to outline a definite pol- 
icy. It stimulates thought as to the needs 
and possibilities of the Association. It 
enlists the moral and financial support of 
all who vote for its adoption. With most 
Associations it is wise to present the bud- 
get at a public meeting before the men 
leave for the summer vacation. This 
keeps the obligation in their minds dur- 
ing the summer months and prompts 
them to plan for this personal expendi- 
ture. It also guarantees revenue for the 
early fall and leaves the field clear for 
concentration of effort upon the freshmen 
and outsiders at the beginning of the 
year. 

The fourth or fifth Sunday in the fall 
should be used for a second presentation. 
By having it set up beforehand subscrip- 
tions can be stimulated by announcing 
several large amounts already subscribed. 
Slips may be passed and names, amounts 
and dates payable written thereon. Sub- 
scribers should be urged to make amounts 
payable as soon as possible that the credit 
of the Association may be kept good. 
Following this presentation a canvass (of 
faculty and students) should be made 
and if possible finished before Christmas. 
This whole financial campaign should be 
characterized by comprehensiveness, 
thoroughness and dispatch. Instead of 
waiting for the iron to get hot before 
striking, we could often increase our suc- 
cess by striking and making it hot. 
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This number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
completes Volume XXIII. A large num- 
ber of subscriptions expire with the June 
issue. All such expirations are indicated 
by a renewal blank being enclosed. Those 
who receive such blanks and wish the 
paper continued to their addresses are 
urged to remit promptly. Subscribers 
having incomplete files and desiring to 
replace missing copies may order them 
at ten cents a copy. 





During a visit of Mr. E. T. Colton 
to the Nebraska State Normal, four men 
accepted Christ. 





Mr. F. F. Goodsell will be General 
Secretary at the University of California 
for the college year Igo!. 





Mr. R. C. Beale, Jr., of the University 
of Virginia, has been elected General Sec- 
retary at that institution for the coming 
year. 





The Associations at Hiawatha Acad- 
emy and McPherson College, Kansas, 
have each equipped a gymnasium in its 
institution. 





The Association at Kansas Wesleyan, 
Salina, has 79 members out of 81 men 
in school; it has 16 men in mission 
study, and 35 in Bible classes. 





The Association at the American 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., is 
arranging for a large and well-located 
Association house for use next year. 





Six institutions of Kansas, hereto- 
fore unrepresented at the Lake Geneva 
student conferences, have provided the 
means to send delegations for the con- 
ference to be held this month. 





Mr. E. G. Wilson, South Carolina 
College 1899, and now Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association at Charleston, S. 
C.., has been appointed State College 
Secretary for North and South Carolina. 





The Association employment bureau 
at the University of Iowa during the 


present college year has aided in secur- 
ing employment for fifty men. Many 
could not have continued their course but 
for this help. 





A movement for an Association house, 
to cost $4,000, is now on foot at the IIli- 
nois State Normal, at Normal. A large 
amount of the funds necessary is already 
in sight, and the success of the enterprise 
seems assured. 





Much interest is manifested in the 
Southern Student Conference by the As- 
sociation at Branham and Hughes 
School, a preparatory school at Spring 
Hill, Tenn. In half an hour $114 was 
raised toward the expenses of summer 
conference delegates. 





Campbell University, Holton, Kan., 
has raised money to send two delegates 
to Lake Geneva by working out poll- 
taxes for faculty and other citizens. 
Twelve of the students assisted and the 
road supervisor pronounced their work 
as the best job he had had done. 





Mr. William J. Miller, Jr., Gettysburg 
College 1900, and of the class of 1903 
at the Seminary of the General Synod of 
the Lutheran Church at Gettysburg, be- 
comes Student Secretary of Pennsylvania, 
September 1, taking the place of Mr. E. 
D. Soper, the present Student Secretary. 





A prominent feature of the work at the 
Illinois State University is the loyalty of 
the committeemen. At a recent commit- 
tee conference I20 men met in six com- 
mittees, outlining policy and plans for the 
coming year. The committee force is 
the largest in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 





Installations of officers with banquets, 
toasts, etc., are becoming a feature of the 
social work in Indiana College Associa- 
tions. Hearty testimonies of their value 
are numerous. This year Wabash held 
its second annual installation service and 
the Associations at Purdue and Indiana 
University their first. 
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Mr. B. R. Andrews, Cornell 1901, has 
been elected to the position of General 
Secretary at that university for the com- 
ing year. Immediately after the death of 
Mr. H. W. Rose, in January of this year, 
Mr. Andrews was made acting secretary, 
and later received the appointment for the 
remainder of the college session. 





Seventeen of the new officers and com- 
mittee men of the Association in Purdue 
University went to a little town eight 
miles away and spent a Saturday after- 
noon and evening in a conference over 
the work for the new year. This, has 
proved to be a very great help in getting 
the new men interested in the work. 





At Pomona College, California, a mis- 
sionary deputation band spent the spring 
vacation in visiting five of the larger 
towns near the college, delivering mis- 
sionary addresses and establishing mis- 
sionary study classes. Eight such classes 
were started with about 100 members, 
and considerable missionary literature 
was sold. The campaign was thought to 
be very successful. 





In addition to the speakers at North- 
field announced in the circulars the In- 
ternational Committee has been able to 
secure the presence of Dr. Howard Tay- 
lor. The Rev. John Timothy Stone of 
the Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, 
will be one of the speakers at the South- 
ern Student Conference. The University 
of Kansas quartet will be present at Lake 
Geneva throughout the conference. 





McGill University had double the 
number of men in the Bible classes this 
year, that were enrolled last year. Twice 
as many men entered the missionary 
study classes this year, and indirectly 
through the Association fifty men took up 
the study of Mr. Mott’s book. The uni- 
versity doubled its missionary giving this 
year and more than twice the usual num- 
ber of men were enlisted in systematic 
giving. 





The Association at Kansas University 
held its annual banquet, April 20. Con- 
gressman Bowersock was master of cere- 


monies while among the guests were Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,” Senator A. Henley, Regent Scott 
Hopkins, and several members of the 
faculty. The sale of tickets reached 150 
in one day and as this exceeded the capac- 
ity of the largest hotel, those who applied 
for tickets later were refused. 





In its summer sessions at Lake Geneva 
the Secretarial Institute of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations will offer this year 
for the first time special courses of in- 
struction to college general secretaries 
and to college Association workers gen- 
erally. Several of the courses offered are 
valuable to college men intending to give 
their lives to the Association work in 
cities. Courses are also announced for 
teachers of physical education in colleges. 





At Indiana University with an Associa- 
tion membership of 200 this year, 160 
men were enrolled in Bible classes. Fifty 
of these pursued a short course in the 
Life of Christ given for the benefit of 
those who entered college for the spring 
term. The Association has leased a 
house which it will occupy next fall. 
The marked spiritual awakening of last 
winter has left a permanent impress on 
the religious activities of the institution. 





The Associations at Butler College, 
Irvington, and Valparaiso Normal Col- 
lege, Valparaiso, Ind., have been conduct- 
ing a series of life-work meetings with 
addresses by prominent Christian work- 
ers, business and professional men. The 
Associations at the latter place have 
changed the regular Saturday night 
meeting from a joint service to meetings 
for men only and women only to discuss 
problems that can be better handled in 
separate meetings. 





Mr. C. V. Nel, the newly appointed 
Traveling Secretary of the South African 
Student Movement, spent the month 
of May traveling among the colleges 
of Illinois, studying the Associations. 
He is a native of South Africa and 
has received his education there. Mr. 
Nel has spoken to a number of Associa- 
tions and has been most cordially re- 
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ceived. The interest of Illinois students 
in the South African movement has been 
materially quickened by Mr. Nel’s visit. 





A conference of the Association lead- 
ers of the Colorado colleges was held at 
Golden, Colo., May 4 and 5, with the fol- 
lowing institutions represented: Colo- 
rado College, University of Denver, Uni- 
versity of Denver Medical School, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Colorado State Agri- 
cultural College, the State Normal, the 
State School of Mines, and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. At the men’s meet- 
ing held on the Sunday afternoon of the 
conference, a large number of men ac- 
cepted Christ. 





Mr. Josiah Calvin McCracken, the new 
General Secretary at Columbia, was met 
by about sixty undergraduates at the 
home of President Low on Saturday 
evening, May 11. The men came by per- 
sonal invitation from the President to 
meet Mr. McCracken and to discuss plans 
for securing a large Northfield delega- 
tion. Many of those present were lead- 
ers in college life, including a good pro- 
portion of athletes, a class whom the As- 
sociation has hitherto largely failed to 
reach. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Low, Mr. McCracken and Mr. Ar- 
thur B. Williams, Jr., Secretary of the 
New York Intercollegiate. 





The Universities’ Camp started last 
summer by Mr. George Gleason, Secre- 
tary of the International Committee for 
work among preparatory schools, will be 
continued this year under the manage- 
ment of Mr. F. Boyd Edwards, Mr. 
Gleason’s successor as International Sec- 
retary. The date is August 15 to 29; the 
place is Gloucester, Mass.; the atten- 
dance is limited to sixty boys; the lead- 
ers will be fifteen college men from the 
leading student Associations of the East; 
the expenses will be $20 for each boy dur- 
ing his stay at the camp. For particulars, 
address Mr. F. Boyd Edwards, 3 West 
29th Street, New York City. 


Secretaries have been employed for 
the coming year at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and at the University of Illinois. 
Mr. C. V. Hibbard is retained at North- 
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western, and Mr. P. A. Conard at the 
State University. At least two other in- 
stitutions outside of the professional 
schools will have secretaries next year. 
Letters are going from the state office to 
the principals and superintendents of the 
high schools throughout Illinois, asking 
for the names of high-school graduates 
who will enter college next fall. Last 
year Over 300 names were received in re- 
sponse to similar letters. The names are 
sent to the Associations at the institu- 
tions designated. 





Mr. W. D. McRae, Olivet College, 
Michigan, 1901, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Secretary at Lehigh University. 
The Association at that university has 
been reorganized, and large plans for 
next year have been perfected. During 
the summer six rooms in Christmas Hall 
will receive a thorough renovation. Two 
of these rooms are of unusual size, one 
being set apart on the first floor for read- 
ing-room, writing, and other purposes. 
The other, which is uniform in size with 
the preceding, but on the second floor, 
will be used as an auditorium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about 300. Mr. McRae 
has completed a most successful period of 
service as President of the Olivet College 
Association, and will take up his duties 
at South Bethlehem early in the fall. 





The probable great demand for rooms 
at the Pan-American Exposition has in- 
duced the Association at the University 
of Buffalo to inaugurate a project to aid 
in providing their current expenses for 
next year including the salary of a gen- 
eral secretary. They will endeavor to se- 
cure patrons for a very desirable private 
rooming house at 578 Breckenridge 
Street, a quiet neighborhood, within ten 
minutes’ walk of the Exposition and near 
a direct line of street cars. The house is 
conducted by people of refinement, and 
visitors will find there during the Pan- 
America, first-class private house accom- 
modations at low rates. Persons desir- 
ing information should address, enclosing 
stamp, the manager, Mr. H. C. Harter, 
19 W. Mohawk Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mission study class examinations have 
been held during the past year in a few 
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institutions only. While the Educational 
Secretary is somewhat disappointed in 
the small number of applications for ex- 
amination papers, it 1s encouraging to 
note the number who held examinations 
and did not send in the papers, as well as 
to see the excellent work done by those 
who forwarded them to the office. Be- 
low are given the names of those passing 
above 80 per cent.: A. J. Belting, Daisy 
Briggs, Clara Schauffler, Edith Wells, 
Bertha Whipple, August Youngren, F. 
R. Millican, H. A. Millican, J. E. Brad- 
ley, P. R. Comer, Gale Seaman, A. K. 
Morris, P. R. Lawton, J. F. Whallen, G. 
W. Lewis, J. T. Latta, D. F. Rittenhouse, 
J. A. Carter, P. D. Woods, E. C. Colby, 
Mabel S Cary, June Kersey, Walter 
Moore, and G. C. Levering. 





The eighth biennial convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
met in Nashville, Tenn., April 18 to 21. 
Delegates were present from sixteen 
states —the largest delegations being 
from Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
platform addresses were remarkably per- 
tinent and forcible. There were confer- 
ences for student and city work, presided 
over by the heads of the different depart- 
ments, Mrs. Harriman and Mrs. Bond. 
At the close of the convention the secre- 
taries of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association met in the biennial secre- 
taries’ conference. The work of the 
American Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations includes associa- 
tions in 402 institutions of learning and 
in seventy cities, the large majority of 
these associations being in thirty organ- 
ized States, under the detailed super- 
vision of twenty-one state committees. 





The Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in addition to its regular 
work among the students, has inaugu- 
rated for the first time regular Sunday 
services in the university. These services 
have grown steadily in numbers and in 
power, and have been the center of a 
growing spiritual movement throughout 
the student body. The preachers have 
been the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
Major-General O. O. Howard, the Rev. 
S. H. Hadley, the Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 
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President Charles Cuthbert Hall, Presi- 
dent Francis L. Patton, the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole War- 
ren, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mr. John R. 
Mott, and others. The Association has 
been incorporated with a board of direct- 
ors or graduate advisory committee of 
twenty members. A prominent feature 
of the work of the Association is the 
maintenance of the University Christian 
Settlement at 2623 South Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





The tenth annual presidents’ confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania was held at Get- 
tysburg College, April 25 to 28. Thirty 
Associations were represented either by 
their newly elected presidents or by some 
other officer. The leaders at the confer- 
ence were Mr. H. W. Hicks of the In- 
ternational Committee, Mr. T. S. Evans, 
General Secretary of the University of 
Pennsylvania Association, Mr. George 
Gleason, Secretary of the Central 
Branch, Philadelphia Association, Mr. 
E. C. Jenkins, Student Secretary of 
New York State, Mr. W. J. Miller, Jr., 
of Gettysburg, Mr. S. M. Bard, State 
Secretary of Pennsylvania, and Mr. E. 
D. Soper, Student Secretary of Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Georgia A. Selby, State 
Secretary of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Pennsylvania, also 
attended the sessions of the conference. 
By the plan of pooling all the expenses 
of the presidents, the average was 
brought below $9. This has made it pos- 
sible for the distant associations to be 
represented. 





Eighteen new Associations have been 
added to the Student Movement since re- 
port was last made in the March INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. ‘These are as follows: Four 
Professional School Associations—Den- 
tal College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio; Medical Col- 
lege of Alabama, Mobile, Ala.; Detroit 
College of Medicine, Detroit, Mich.; 
Medical Department University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. Three Colored 
School Associations—Paul Quinn Col- 
lege, Waco, Texas; Western University, 
Quindaro, Kans.; Central City College, 
Macon, Ga. Eleven other Student Asso- 
ciations—Eastern Indiana Normal Uni- 
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versity, Muncie, Ind.; Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind.; Southern Nor- 
mal University, Huntingdon, Tenn.; 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan.; Em- 
ory College, Oxford, Ga.; Buena Vista 
College, Storm Lake, Ia.; Trinity Park 
High School, Durham, N. C.; Northern 
Alabama Conference College, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Whitworth College, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Union College, Barbourville, 
Ky.; Florida Conference College, Lees- 
burg, Fila. 


The 1901 Year Book of the Inter- 
national Committee, to be published in 
June, will show the following statistical 
summaries of the reports rendered by 
Student Associations throughout North 
America: 577 Student Associations are 
in existence (exclusive of Colored and 
Indian departments) ; 63 have been or- 
ganized this year; 535 report statistics 
of their work; 522 report 123,276 young 
men as students in their institutions; 417 
report 47,110 young men, students in 
their institutions, who are members of 
evangelical churches; 520 report a total 
membership of 34,245; 517 report an 
active membership of 25,319; 488 report 
9,639 men on committees; 355 report 
$70,339 paid out last year for current ex- 
penses; 462 report 25,095 young men’s 
meetings, with an average attendance 
each week of 25,580 and a total attend- 
ance of 735,574; 320 report 16,989 Bible 
class sessions, 10,871 men entered and 
7,572 continued two months or more 
with a total attendance of 192,735; 88 
report 2,112 training class sessions, 1,013 
men entered and 687 continued two 
months or more, with a total attendance 
of 14,065 (combining the foregoing two, 
324 associations report 19,101 Bible and 
training-class sessions with a total at- 
tendance of 206,800) ; 337 report 2,666 
missionary meetings, with an average at- 
tendance of 10,338 and a total attendance 
of 76,569; 304 observed the week of 
prayer in November; 327 observed the 
day of prayer in February; 215 report 
3,120 men in mission study; 186 report 
715 lectures; 371 report 1,064 socials; 
206 report association rooms; 136 report 
15,980 volumes in libraries, valued at 
$7,461. 
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Mission Study Courses for 
IQOI-2 


By Harlan P. Beach 


ITH the coming fall begins the 
second four-years’ cycle of mis- 
sion studies, and some have asked 
whether the Volunteer Movement’s Edu- 
cational Department proposed to repeat 
old courses. In reply we would say 
that the study of foreign missions dif- 
fers from that of the Bible; since mis- 
sion fields and problems are rapidly 
changing with the increasing activity of 
the Church, while Bible study is centered 
on a volume whose canon was closed 
with the death of the Apostle John. 
Hence missionary text-books four years 
old are not up to the times, and new 
ones must constantly be prepared. It is 
possible that some of the courses of the 
past may be revised for the new cycle, 
but in the main fresh volumes may be 
expected. 

For the coming year, which initiates 
the new cycle, the Executive Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement has 
felt that no more profitable course of 
study could be prepared than one which 
should bring before the student actual 
conditions at the opening of the century 
as they are found in the foreign mission- 
ary’s environment, in the present state of 
non-Christian peoples, and in the actual 
status of Protestant missionary work. 
So broad a survey, manifestly, cannot be 
covered in a brief volume; consequently 
in this case an exception has been made 
to the usual rule of providing a text-book 
for each term’s study, and a two-volume 
work will be used for the entire year. It 
is entitled “ A Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions.” The first volume 
will contain more than twice as many 
pages as usual, while the second is of 
large atlas size with finely colored maps 
of all the countries of the world, besides 
maps of religions, races, orography, 
etc. On these maps all the mission 
stations of existing missionary socie- 
ties, so far as they could be learned, 
will be indicated in vermilion, and other 
devices will be employed, so that the 
user can tell at a glance, not only where 
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mission work is being carried on, but 
also the nationality of the societies labor- 
ing in a given place. In this same atlas 
volume will be found the latest and most 
detailed missionary statistics in print; 
while in the Station Index one can quick- 
ly learn where any station is to be found 
on the maps, what society or societies 
are laboring there, the exact composition 
of its force, and the varied kinds of work 
prosecuted. If this Index were printed 
in full, instead of in greatly abbreviated 
form, it would probably fill a large vol- 
ume of the usual size of our text-books. 

To meet the wishes of those classes 
that prefer to investigate missions along 
particular lines ample provision will be 
made, both in the columns of Tue IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN and in the “ Suggestions 
to Leaders.” It is believed that work 
proposed for the year rgoI-o2 will be 
made most attractive and varied by those 
leaders who recognize and improve the 
opportunity. The Educational Secretary 
has been aided in preparing the work 
by nearly 200 leading missionaries 
throughout the world—men nominated 
by the societies as being best fitted to 
give trustworthy information direct from 
the fields. It is thus at once a Christian 
man’s geography fully up to date, and 
at the same time is the most comprehen- 
sive and recent setting forth of the mis- 
sionary situation in the English lan- 
guage. 

Special instruction and hints as to 
preparation for the year’s work will be 
given at the summer schools. Hence 
colleges are strongly urged to send as 
delegates the leaders for the coming year. 

If leaders of study classes desire to 
take books out of the college library for 
summer use in preparation, the following 
are recommended: ‘ The International 
Geography,” 1900, by H. R. Mill and 
sixty-nine colaborers; “ The History of 
Mankind,” 3 vols., 1896-98, by Profess- 
or F. Ratzel; and some recent summary 
of the history of missions, like E. M. 
Bliss’s ‘ Concise History of Missions.” 
Encyclopedias, to be found in most town 
libraries, especially the new Chambers, 
will serve the purpose very well, if any 
of the above volumes cannot be had. If 
the leader reads German readily, he will 


do well to secure through an importer, 
Gundert’s “ Die evangelische Mission,” 
1894. 

Special effort should be made at the 
beginning of this new cycle to enlist 
more students in mission study than ever 
before. No text-book, published by the 
Movement’s Educational Department has 
occasioned the same expense of time, 
and financial outlay that have been put 
into these two volumes, and none will be 
so generally useful as a later book of ref- 
erence; since it is geography in its es- 
sential elements put in an interesting 
form, an adequate atlas of the entire 
world made by the foremost British 
cartographers, and a survey of missions 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury such as cannot elsewhere be found. 

We now hope to have Volume I. ready 
for delivery by August 1, and Volume IL., 
which will contain the maps, will be 
ready October 1. The regular price of 
this work will be $2.50 bound in cloth. 
The two volumes will not be sold sepa- 
rately. By the generosity of friends who 
have made contributions to assist in 
bringing out this work we will be able 
to furnish the two volumes in paper bind- 
ings to members of mission study classes 
for $1.25 postpaid; in cloth bindings $2 
postpaid. Orders accompanied by cash 
will be received at any time and the 
books will be forwarded to the addresses 
given as soon as possible. 


Reviews 


“The History of the Church Known as 
the Unitas Fratrum.” By Edmund de 
Schweinitz, S. T. D., Bishop of the 
Unitas Fratrum. Second Edition. 
The Moravian Publication Concern, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1901. $2. 


“A History of the Missions of the 
Moravian Church.” By Professor J. 
Taylor Hamilton. Times Publishing 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa., Igor. 


The work of the Moravians, or Unitas 
Fratrum, is so essentially that of foreign 
missions that no apology is called for in 
presenting to our readers these two de- 
nominational volumes. No one can 
peruse them without catching the spirit- 
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ual fervor and missionary enthusiasm 
that have always characterized this hon- 
ored missionary church, and its founder, 
Count Zinzendorf, the epitome of whose 
life was the motto, “ I have but one pas- 
sion; it is He, only He.” Bishop de 
Schweinitz’ volume is the work of a 
thorough scholar writing especially for 
the students of his own Church, and filled 
with the same apostolic zeal that has 
made Moravian missionaries victorious 
heroes in the most discouraging fields. 
Its first appearance sixteen years ago 
was hailed with delight, and so satis- 
factory is its treatment of Moravian 
Church missionary history of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, that no important changes appear 
in this second edition. Not only is the 
volume the only adequate one on the 
subject in the English language, but it 
is likewise the standard work on the 
period and topics covered. While its 
perusal is not urged on denominational 
grounds, we covet for Amierican students 
the best gifts and loftiest aspirations, and 
such can be found in this volume. 
Professor Taylor’s book is extracted with 
few changes from the author’s “ History 
of the Moravian Church” in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries—a sup- 
plement to the volume above noticed. 
One here finds a compact treatment of 
the missionary operations of the Mora- 
vians from their beginning down to last 
year. And what a record it is! Over- 
flowing love actuating the humble pio- 
neers, and perpetuated in the intellectual 
men and women who are to-day the out- 
posts of the missionary army from the 
malarious swamps of the Mosquito Coast 
to the thin air of Tibet’s lofty harvest 
fields; a universal interest in and co- 
operation with the foreign contingent on 
the part of the home-guard; narratives 
which ought to arrest the attention of 
the most apathetic reader; a clear expo- 
sition of the aims and methods of 
Moravian foreign work; pen-pictures of 
noble men and women in the varied atti- 
tudes assumed by the missionaries as 


they stoop to raise the fallen and en- 
deavor to stay the decay of doomed races 
—these are some of the points which 
characterize the volume. As in the case 
of Bishop de Schweinitz’ writings, how- 
ever, the atmosphere of the book is some- 
thing quite aside from its interesting 
facts and even more helpful to the Chris- 
tian life. One comes to desire holiness 
when it appears in so attractive and help- 
ful a form; and whether the reader is a 
missionary candidate or not, the book is 
sure to create new desires to aid in the 
Christ-like enterprise of saving the na- 
tions. 


“The Bible Study Department of a Stu- 
dent Association.” By John R. Mott. 
Second Revision. New York, Igol. 
International Committee. Paper, 5 
cents. 


“The Missionary Department of a Stu- 
dent Association.” By John R. Mott. 
Second Revision. New York, Igot. 
International Committee. Paper, 5 
cents. 


“Work for New Students.” By John R. 
Mott. Second Revision. New York, 
1901. International Committee. Pa- 
per, 5 cents. 


Three pamphlets which for a number 
of years have been standard Association 
literature and widely used wherever ag- 
gressive Student Association work has 
been done, have been carefully revised by 
the author, after thorough conference 
with many leading members of the move- 
ment. Mr. Mott has thus brought to bear 
upon the revision all the light of recent 
experience and development in this rap- 
idly growing work among students. In- 
asmuch as the first revision was that of 
six years ago, the worth of the new 
pamphlets even to those who already are 
thoroughly conversant with the older edi- 
tions is plainly evident. All work of the 
coming college year ought to be on the 
basis of plans laid out in accordance with 
this latest literature. 
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OPEN EQUALLY TO STUDENTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


.. Dartford... 
Cheological Seminary 








MISSIONARY MUSEUM OF HARTFORD SEMINARY 





Student Volunteers 


WILL FIND AT HARTFORD SEMINARY 


1. Al Special Course in forcign Missions 
Covering Theory and Methods, History, Languages and Practical 
Topics. & Open to Regular Students, Post-Gradyates and 
Appointees of Mission Boards. 2% Can be combined with the 
regular seminary course, or taken separately. 


2. HA Large and Comprehensive Library of Missions 
Containing over 6,000 volumes all carefully classified for use. 
This forms a part of the 75,000 volumes of the Seminary Library. 


3. HA Most Interesting Missionary Museum 
Including the articles formerly in the Museum of the American Board. 


4. Hn Carnest Missionary Spirit 
Fostered by meetings for prayer, by study-classes, and by the 
brotherly fellowship for which the Seminary is noted. 


For further information apply to PROF. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 




















AFTER COLLEGE---WHAT ? 


Some of the best men which our colleges can furnish are needed for life-service in the General Secretary- 
ship, the Physical Directorship and the Educational Directorship of city Young Men's Christian Associations. 
THE GENERAL SECKETARYSHIP calls for men of leadership, business ability, executive force and 


the highest spiritual standards. 
equipment which one can. bring to it. 


Its opportunities and 


responsibilities are worthy of the best mental 


THE PHYSICAL DIREC TORSHIP is fast taking rank with medicine as a learned and honored profes- 


sion. It is a distinctly Christian calling. 
the highest scientific training. 


Its vital bearings and its unsolved problems invite and demand 


THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORSHIP offers opportunities for usefulness rarely surpassed in the 


educational world. 


THE SECRETARIAL INSTITUTE AND TRAINING SCHOOL OF YOUNG MEN 


S CHRIS- 


TIAN ASSOCIATIONS offers exceptional advantages for theoretical and practical training in prepara- 


tion for the above-mentioned callings. The ¢ 
Catalog upon application 

SUMMER TERM, Lake Geneva, 
Workers in College Associations 
Send for prospectus. 


Wis. 


valls for men far exceed the supply. Expenses are low. 


Special courses for General Secretaries, and all Officers and 
Also for teachers of Physical Education in colleges and universities. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


JOHN W. HANSEL, General Secretary, 705 Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Union Missionary Training Institute 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. COUNTRY-BRANCH, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J 


Interdenominational .*. Co-Educational 


PURPOSE. Totrain for Foreign Missionary Work. 

DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, 
Linguistic. 

INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-four, pastors, phy- 


sicians and teachers 
MEDICAL TRAINING DEP’T. 
ical and Dispensary Work. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be 
needed, almost wholly by native teachers. 
SOME RESULTS. Eighty-four students have gone to 
sixteen Countries under tweive Missionary Societies. 
CHARGES. $100 per Year the Regular Price. Special 
Rates in Special Cases. 
irs. L. D. OSBORN, Principal 
131 Waverly Avenue - - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BAPTIST TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORK 


762 South toth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


275 Lectures with Clin- 


taught, if 


Young women successfully trained in Bible study 
and practical methods. Tuition free. Board $1504 year. 
Miss Frances M. Schuyler at the 
. R. Corlies, 4427 Osage Avenue, 


Apply to Preceptress, 
school, or to Mrs. W. H 
Philadelphia. 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Madison, New Jersey 
One hour from New York City 
Tuition and furnished rooms free. Lectures 
on special topics every term. Particular at- 
tention given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term 
commences third Thursday in September. 
For all special information, 





address the president, 
Henry A. Burtz. 


A New Profession 


for Young Men and Women is that of 


The Religious Teacher 


who is as thoroughly equipped as the Secular 
Teacher. The demand for Normal Teachers, 
State Secretaries, Superintendents of the Bible 
School Primary Work, Pastors’ Assistants and 
City, Home or Foreign Missionaries far exceeds 
the supply. 


The Bible Normal College 
has a Faculty devoted to the thorough and 
scientific training of such workers. Its diploma 
courses are for college graduates. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD "UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready 








GO TO 


Lake George 


‘* The most beautiful lake tn America’ 


—FRANCIS PARKMAN 


For a summer stay in charming surround- 
ings, the most lovely spot in all the Lake 
George region where the society is espe- 
cially congenial tor refined people, go to the 


Silver Bay Hotel 


A new, clean, comfortable hotel. Homelike. 
No bar, Write for information, addressing 


SILAS H. PAINE - - Hotel Majestic, New York 





GEORGE HUCHES & CO. 


PRINTERS 


62-65 BIBLE HOUSE 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 
2348 18TH 


& ee 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 
SEND FOR ESTIMATE 








BIBLE STUDY COURSES 


—OF THE—~ 


Student Department for the Year 1901-1902 


CYCLES FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


FRESHMAN COURSE—Studies in the Life of Christ. H. B. SHarman. Ar- 
ranged for daily study. Based on A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study, by 
Stevens & Burton. Studies and Harmony in cloth, $1.25. Studies and Harmony 
in paper, 75 cents. Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Harmony in cloth, g1.00 The 
paper edition sold only in combination. e 

SOPHOMORE COURSE—Studies in the Acts and Epistles. Epwarp I. Boswortn. 
Arranged for daily study. Based on Burton’s Records and Letters of the Apostolic 
Age. Studies and Records and Letters in cloth, $1.25. Studies and Records and 
Letters in paper, 75 cents. Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Records and Letters in 
cloth, $1.00. The paper edition sold only in combination. 

JUNIOR COURSE—Studies in Old Testament Characters. Wi tsert W. Wuire. 
Arranged for daily study. Based on Old Testament Records, Poems and Addresses 
by Wilbert. W. White. Studies and Records in cloth, $1.25. Studies in cloth, 
75 cents. Records in cloth, $1.00. 

SENIOR COURSE—Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. Epwarp 
I. Boswortu. Arranged for daily study. Studies in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 


cents. Will be ready for delivery about September 1. Advance sheets ready for the 
Student Summer Conferences. 








FRESHMAN COURSE—Studies in the Life of Jesus. Wititram H. Sattmon. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


SOPHOMORE COURSE—Studies in the Miracles of Jesus. Wuti1am H. SALtmon. 
Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


Studies in the Parables of Jesus. Wittiam H. Satimon. Cloth, 25 cents; 
paper, 15 cents. 
JUNIOR COURSE—Studies in the Life of Paul. Wititam H. Satitmon. Cloth, 
25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 


CourRSES ON PERSONAL WORK 
Studies in God’s Methods of Training Personal Work—How Organized and Ac- 


Workers. HowArp AGNEW JOHNSTON. Ar- complished. C. K. Ozer and J. R. Morr. 

ranged for daily study. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 10 cents. 

paper, 50 cents. Personal Work. S. M. Sayrorp. Cloth, 75 
Christ Among Men. James McConauGuy. cents. 


Cloth, 40 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


OTHER BIBLE COURSES 
The Life and Works of Jesus According tu Studies in the Book of Acts. Robert E. 


St. Mark, W. D. Murray. An introductory Speer. Cloth, 40 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
course on the Life of Christ less difficultthan Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. Roszrt 
in the College Cycles. Provides for daily E. Speer. Cloth, 75 cents. 
devotional study. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, Studies of the Man Paul. Rovert E. Speer. 
50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Studies in the Gospel of Luke. Rosert E. Studies in Jeremiah, Witzert W. Wurtz. 
SPEER. Cloth, 20 cents; paper, 10 cents. Cloth, 30 cents ; paper, 20 cents. 


Above books sent, expressage prepaid, to any address in the 
United States or Canada. Remittances should accompany order 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOC/ATIONS 
3 West 29TH STREET ee NEW YORK 
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